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Mexico 


‘The federated republic of Mexico, consisting of 
2y states, two territories, and the Distrito Federal, 
is both the most northerly and most westerly of the 
Latin American republics, and shares a land and 
river boundary of some 1,600 miles with the United 
States. This location has fostered much movement 
back and forth between the two of goods, money, 
and men. For instance, more than three-quarters 
of Mexico’s trade is with the United States; more 
than three-quarters of the foreign direct invest- 
ments and more than go per cent of the tourists 
are from the United States; persons born in the 
United States lead among the foreign-born in Mex- 
ico; and persons born in Mexico probably are sec- 
ond, unofficially, among the foreign-born in the 
United States, though officially ranked but eighth. 


“MANY MEXICOS.” Mexico does not lend itself 
to neat generalizations either physical or cultural. 
The interplay of differences in terrain, climate, and 
geologic structure alone is sufficient to explain why 
so many writers have stressed the variety and con- 
trast that make for “many Mexicos.”’ 

It is continental, containing the tapering south- 
ern portion of North America, but becomes part 
of Central America at the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
which is only about 134 miles wide. Coming up 
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from the south are the Neotropical plants and ani- 
mals, which are important elements of the biota 
in the lowlands of both coasts, as far as Sinaloa and — 
Tamaulipas, while Nearctic plants and animals 
extend in a broad wedge southward over the great 
central plateau and associated highlands but die 
out rapidly in the Chiapas-Guatemalan highlands. 

Prehistorically, there was a meeting in Mexico 
of the advanced Amerindian cultures of Mesoamer- 
ican type and various more primitive cultures of 
North America. More recently a Spanish-American 
culture has developed in most of Mexico, which, 
however, has acquired marked Anglo-American 
traits especially in the northern states. 

In elevation there is a range of nearly 19,000 feet 
from the perpetually snowclad heights of Orizaba 
on the borders of Veracruz and Puebla to the areas 
below sea level in northern Baja California. As for 
the landscape, it varies from rather narrow coastal 
strips, to vast expanses of monotonous open terrain 
in parts of the central plateau, to rugged scarp zones 
surrounding the plateau on the east, south, and 
west; in the deeply dissected western scarp, 
Sierra Madre Occidental, a number of barrancas 
(canyons) are as deep or deeper than the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado River. 

In climate, though almost evenly divided by the 
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Tropic of Cancer, only a little more than a quarter 
of the country can be called tropical. There is a 
complete range from the tropical rain forests, mon- 
soon jungles, and dripping cloud forests in parts 
of Veracruz, Tabasco, and Chiapas, where annual 
rainfall may exceed 200 inches, to the barren 
deserts of hard rock, salt flat, and sand in parts of 
Baja California, Sonora, Chihuahua, and Coahuila, 
where in many years not a drop of rain falls. 

The migrations of the Doldrum belt and associ- 
ated atmospheric structures condition the climate 
of most of Mexico. Heavy precipitation commences 
in the southeast in May and advances in a north- 
westward direction, commonly reaching some ot 
the Gulf of California lands by the end of June. 
Consequently most of the country gets most of its 
precipitation in summer. At least half of it has a 
year-round dry climate (B climate of Koeppen); 
and between 83 and 87 per cent is seasonally dry 
and requires irrigation for successful agriculture. 

The need for more water, both for irrigation and 
for human use, is well-recognized by the govern- 
ment, which has a special department devoted pri- 
marily to water, the Secretaria de Recursos Hidrau- 
licos. In addition there are several TVA-like com- 
missions devoted to water control and utilization in 
such great basins as those of the Papaloapan, Tepal- 
catepec, and Fuerte Rivers, and the Mexico City 
vicinity. 

In geologic structure, Mexico is the creature ol 
Mesozoic seas and Cenozoic vulcanism. Most of the 
landscapes have been developed from calcareous 
rocks or from extrusives. Here, too, variety is the 
keynote. Structures include the Lower California 
batholith with exfoliating granitic boulders on the 
surface, the great plinth of Mesozoic sediments 
which constitute the plateau, areas of stratified vol- 
canic tuffs and ashes in the northern Sierra Madre 
Occidental, areas dotted by hundreds of volcanic 
cones similar to the much-publicized Paricutin, 
fabulous spas such as San José Purua, and the karstic 
terrain of portions of the Sierra Madre del Sur and 
of the northern part of the Yucatan Peninsula, 
where in days gone by underground rivers and 
cenotes supplied water and sites for propitiatory 
human sacrifices. 

Both intrusives and extrusives have contributed 
to the mineralization of the plateau and its border- 
lands. Although the minerals are widely distributed, 
there is an interesting zonation of commercial pro- 


duction in three northwest-southeast belts: copper- 
gold in the western, lead-silver-zinc in the central, 
and petroleum-natural gas-coal-sulphur in the east- 
ern. 


WAYS OF LIFE. One still can span the centuries 
and go in a day or two by foot or horseback trom 
a modern Mestizo community to an isolated Indian 
village. In the one, everybody speaks only Castilian 
Spanish, buses and trucks and airplanes provide 
most of the transportation, electricity is available 
for light and power, and tractors together with ox- 
drawn metallic plows cultivate the fields. In the 
other, approached only by footpaths over which 
even mules and burros proceed with caution, per- 
haps only a few of the men have a speaking knowl- 
edge of Castilian, light at night is provided by the 
fire on the hearth or possibly a pitchpine torch, 
the fields are cultivated with digging stick, machete, 
and hoe, and water for domestic use is carried in 
earthen ollas on the heads or shoulders of women 
and girls from springs or streams maybe a thousand 
steps away or hundreds of feet below in a canyon. 
In other places, one may see luxurious foreign auto- 
mobiles driving along magnificent highways, while 
in the fields nearby there may be oxcarts and wood- 
en plows pulled by yokes of oxen, and in the dis- 
tance the outline of some pyramid in ruins since 
long before the Spanish conquest. 

In the far north and west there is a Mexico where 
English is widely spoken and understood, where 
many families own automobiles and trucks, where 
range cattle and irrigated cotton and vegetables, 
and wheat, rice, and alfalfa, and mines of metals 
produce much of the wealth, and where most of 
the people are Mestizo and White. This Mexico 
is relatively stable tectonically. In southern and 
eastern Mexico there is the greatest concentration 
of the Indian and the Mestizo. Here agriculture is 
basically for subsistence, oxen and humans are the 
chief sources of power, and minerals play but a 
small role in the economy. This is the area most 
scourged by earthquakes and hurricanes, as well 
as by malaria and numerous other diseases. 


THE CITY AND THE PROVINCES. ‘There is still 
another pair of Mexicos, consisting on the one hand 
of metropolitan and cosmopolitan Mexico City 
—a true primate city and one of the ten largest 
cities in the world, and on the other hand all the 
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rest of the country, the provinces or the “‘sticks”’ 
in the eyes of many citizens of Mexico City who 
choose to ignore the size, wealth, antiquity, and 
culture of such centers as Guadalajara, Monterrey, 
Puebla, and Merida, not to mention smaller ones 
such as Morelia, Oaxaca, and Durango. 

Despite the haughtiness of Mexico City and its 
environs, seat of the so-called Aztec Empire and later 
capital of the Spanish Vice-Royalty of New Spain, 
it was and is but a part of what may be called nu- 
clear Mexico. This heartland occupies the southern 
and in part highest portion of the plateau, where 
north-south and east-west structural lines meet to 
form the volcanic zone known sometimes as the 
Volcanic Axis, extending from Nayarit, Jalisco, and 
Colima on the Pacific side to Veracruz on the Gulf 
of Mexico. In addition, it occupies adjacent basins 
and slopes to the north and south, in the fertile 
Jalisco-Guanajuato-Michoacan-Queretaro area, and 
in Morelos and Oaxaca. 

At the time of the coming of the Spaniards prac- 
tically all of the politically powerful native Mexican 
states were in this region, from the Tarascans to the 
Zapotecs. Later, the most important bishoprics and 
the two greatest “kingdoms” and audencias devel- 
oped here. Today, between Tepic in Nayarit and 
Oaxaca City, there is the greatest concentration of 
population, agriculture, industry, wealth, educa- 
tional facilities, religious organizations, and ‘“‘cul- 
ture” in the country. 

Nuclear Mexico is demanding, and takes to itself 
large quantities of foodstuffs, fuels, and other items 
from the rest of the country, and a large share of 
the goods imported from abroad. It exports to for- 
eign countries little besides braceros (as laborers 
in the United States), services and goods to tourists, 
and a little silver and gold. 

Peripheral Mexico, by contrast, probably pro- 
duces more than 80 per cent by value of the exports 
to foreign countries. It can best be considered in 
three parts. Northern Mexico is outstanding for 
most of the cotton and cottonseed, tomatoes and 
other vegetables, cattle and meats, shrimp and other 
seafoods, and wine, and much of the rice, as well 
as appreciable quantities of sugar, henequen and 
other hard fibers, sesame, and chickpeas. Further- 
more, it produces the bulk of most of the metals 
that are exported, such as lead, copper, silver, zinc, 
manganese, antimony, and cadmium. From the 
coastal lowlands of the Gulf of Mexico come petro- 


leum, sulphur, and natural gas, and from the Gulf 
plenty of shrimp, though not as much as from the 
waters off Sonora, Sinaloa, and Nayarit. Overlap- 
ping slightly on this second region is the southeast, 
which produces most of the exported coffee, hene- 
quen, cacao, bananas, pineapples, chicle, mahogany, 
Spanish cedar, and vanilla. 


A CHANGING PICTURE. The seeker for the pic- 
turesque and the antiquated should be warned 
that many remnants of Indian and Colonial Mexico 
are being eliminated—rapidly in some places, as 
funds and personnel become available. Change is 
just as characteristic today in the landscape and the 
life of the people as is variety. 

There has been a marked improvement in educa- 
tion and especially in information, thanks in large 
part to the radio since so many Mexicans are still 
illiterate. One of the most common and yet incon- 
gruous changes of recent years has been the intro- 
duction of battery-run radios and record-players 
with amplifiers into communities which have not 
yet been reached either by electric lines or by 
wheeled traces. 

The breakup of big haciendas and estates and 
governmental promotion of irrigation works to 
bring new lands under cultivation have changed 
the face of rural Mexico, particularly in the north 
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and on the plateau, and so have improved highways 
and airlines. These changes, together with an in- 
creased use of tractors, fertilizers, insecticides, and 
improved strains of plants and breeds of animals, 
have enabled the farmers to nearly meet the na- 
tional food demands despite the large increase in 
population and the exodus from the farm to the 
city and to the United States. Manufacturing, also, 
has been expanding, especially in the Mexico City 
area and in the next two largest cities, Guadalajara 
and Monterrey. The molino de nixtamal is the sin- 
gle mechanical item (along with the similar meat- 
grinder) that has most reduced manual labor, in 
this case in the making of masa for tortillas and 
other foodstuffs by millions of women and girls. 
In addition to changes in the techniques of tortilla 
production, there has been a change in diet, chiefly 
in a greater consumption of wheat bread (though 
maize still occupies nearly as much acreage as all 
the other crops combined), and a partial substitu- 
tion of beers, and of Coca Cola and other soft 
drinks, for pulque, mescal, and rum. 


THE PEOPLE AND THEIR LANGUAGE. The 
peoples of Mexico represent an historical mixture 


of native Mongoloid Amerindian, and introduced 
Negro and Caucasian (principally Mediterranean) 
racial strains. Technically, most Mexicans are ot 
mixed blood, including many of the so-called pure 
Indians and some of the Whites. Most studies of 
Mexican peoples have used socio-economic and lin- 
guistic criteria and come out with such approx- 
imations as: Mestizo 61 per cent, Amerindian 29, 
White 9, and Negroid 1. At any rate, this is a Mestizo 
nation, ranking in percentage among Latin Amer- 
ican countries about fourth and absolutely first or 
second, along with Brazil. The Amerindian popula- 
tion, ranking only eighth or ninth by percentage, 
is absolutely the largest in the world. Here it should 
be mentioned, on the basis of linguistic censuses, 
that the Amerindian population is steadily dimin- 
ishing. This is mainly because the Amerindians live 
under the poorest conditions in Mexico, and they 
are not participating in the almost unbelievable net 
national increase of three per cent a year. 

The population is estimated at about 32,500,000 
(June, 1958), which would rank Mexico second in 
Latin America and among the top 15 countries in 
the world. This accords fairly well with its areal 
rank of about 16th. Some two-thirds of the people 
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are rural by definition and in fact, despite the large 
increases in urban population and in industrial 
employment. Although the net increase in popula- 
tion of three per cent a year is exceedingly large, 
there is a high mortality rate, diarrhea and enteritis, 
pneumonia, malaria, and violence being the causes 
of the majority of the deaths. 

Most Mexicans speak Castilian Spanish. In fact, 
there are more persons whose mother tongue is Cas- 
tilian than in Spain. Many Amerindian languages 
are still spoken, though several have become essen- 
tially extinct in recent years. Probably there are not 
more than eight or ten that are now spoken by 4o,- 
000 or more persons. Among these, the Mexicano 
(incorrectly known as the Aztec), Maya, Otomi, Za- 
potec proper, and Mixtec are the most important. 

The Roman Apostolic Catholic Church consti- 
tutes the national religion, though there has been 
a separation of church and state for many years. 
This form of Christianity pervades the culture. In 
addition to the churches, which are usually the tall- 
est and most impressive structures in the cities, 
towns, and villages, many crosses and wayside shrines 
scattered across the countryside testify to the 
devoutness of these people. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS. In terms of esti- 
mated value the chief forms of production in Mexi- 
co are, in order, commerce, manufacturing, agricul- 
ture, construction, and mining (including fuels), 
though agriculture employs about 57 per cent of 
the available labor force, manufacturing is second 
with about 16 per cent, and commerce is third. 
Gross national production is increasing rapidly, as 
much as 10 per cent a year. Great advances have 
been made in heavy industry, but the most valuable 
manufactures are still textiles, food, and drink. 

Contrary to popular opinion, mining and min- 
erals (even including fuels) are not as important 
in the domestic economy or in international trade 
as agriculture. Nevertheless, Mexico is one of the 
world’s great mining nations, leading in the pro- 
duction of silver, and being second in sulphur. 
Its petroleum, lead, and zinc rank first, second, and 
third as income earners, with copper, silver, and 
sulphur about on a par, followed by iron, gold, 
manganese, natural gas, and coal. Estimates on such 
items as clay, limestone, gypsum, and stone. gravel, 
and sand are not reliable. 

Agriculture not only dominates the cultural 
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landscape and the laboring force, but also the ex- 
port market. For some 10 years now cotton has been 
the leading export, and since 1953 coffee has been in 
second place. These two, plus lead, copper, petro- 
leum and by-products, zinc, and silver provide more 
than 60 per cent of the export revenue. 


DonaALp D. Branp 


Dr. Brand is chairman of the Department of Geography, 
The University of Texas. 
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